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The Role of Prophets 


O one could fail to respond appreciatively to Dr. 

Eugene Carson Blake’s gracious and _ irenic 

letter in Christianity and Crisis for May 12, com- 

menting upon Dr. Bennett’s editorial on “Whither 
the National Council?” in an earlier issue. 

Dr. Blake shares Dr. Bennett’s concern lest “the 
prophetic leadership of the Churches, which was one 
of the great contributions of the Federal Council of 
Churches, may not be allowed to appear in this new 
structure.” But he places alongside it a parallel mis- 
giving: “Dr. Bennett underlines the dangers of the 
typical priestly sins of compromise and time serving. 
But he does not, it appears to me, sufficiently recog- 
nize the danger of the equally abhorrent and typical 
sins of the prophet which are those of pride and ar- 
rogance. .. . I am as fearful of the arrogance of 
the liberal as I am of the machinations of the con- 
servative. I have as much confidence in the integrity 
and honesty of the conservative as I have in the 
courage and honesty of the liberal.” 

Dr. Blake does not declare “a plague on both your 
houses.”’ Rather, he pleads for a “creative combina- 
tion” of two sets of complementary values, repre- 
sented by two groups of people, each with its dis- 
tinctive vices and virtues. 

This is a position which will evoke instant and 
widespread approval. It appeals for the “middle-of- 
the-road.” But it comes under suspicion when it is 
recognized as, essentially, a Christian adaptation of 
the Aristotelian ethics of the “golden means,” closely 
akin to the medieval Catholic practice which provoked 
the Protestant Reformation. 

Are the sins of the “liberal” and the “conserva- 
tive” equally blameworthy? More important, are 
the respective virtues and vices of “prophet” and 
“priest” on a par as respects both their contributions 
and their disservices to the life of the church? What 
is involved here is a basic theology of man, in both 
his individual and his corporate life, and an implicit 
philosophy of institutions. 

In the eyes of God, it may well be that the charac- 
teristic sins of prophets are as evil as the character- 
istic sins of priests, although the Divine Judgment 
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may take account of the fact that the former are 
almost always provoked in part by the loneliness and 
disheartenment of struggle against the accepted order 
of things, while the latter arise out of comfortable 
complacency within that accepted order; and of the 
fact that the prophet strives for goods which are 
not primarily for his own interest but for the good 
of his society, while the conservative is character- 
istically motivated at least in part by desire to safe- 
guard his own security and privilege. 

More significant, however, is the respective role of 
the two groups in the advance of the church. Dr. 
Blake appears to have overlooked the historic role 
of the prophets in the Judaeo-Christian tradition not 
to speak of Lord Acton’s well-worn dictum that “all 
power corrupts” as well as the Christian axiom that 
“the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church.” 
Speaking sociologically, there is an inherent inertia 
and lethargy in human institutions which brings it 
to pass that advance beyond the status quo is almost 
always due to insistent, tireless, courageous (and 
often unreasonable, tiresome, and annoying) pres- 
sure from the prophets. In terms of Christian the- 
ology, while “original sin” infects all men and finds 
expression in liberals as well as conservatives, its 
linkage in conservatives with self-interest and with 
social inertia and the forces of reaction makes it 
far more inimical to the health of the church than 
the personal extremes of the liberals. 

However, perhaps the most convincing refutation 
of Dr. Blake’s attractive thesis arises not from 
theory but from historic fact. Has any great and 
creative Christian advance been pioneered by con- 
servatives? More specifically, has the Federal Coun- 
cil or the World Council come into being, would 
either ever have come into being, through the 
efforts of conservatives, or even conscientious 
“middle-of-the-roaders” ? 

The Ecumenical Movement, in both its American 
and world organs, stands today at a moment of fate- 
ful transition, a transition marked by transfer of 
responsibility for its direction out of the hands of a 
small group of men, mostly of pioneering spirit and 








conviction who brought it to birth (“ecumaniacs,” still to be determined. The presence and voice and 


they have been affectionately dubbed) into the hands pressures of the conservatives can be counted upon. 
of a very much larger number, many of them by Whether this transition can be effected without the 
temperament and habit cautious and conservative, by-product which has accompanied so many similar 
who had a minor part in its creation but who now transitions in Christian history—the quiet and gradu- 
must guide its future (“ecclesiastical wheelhorses,” al but firm elimination of the prophets—remains to 
they have been called). That transfer is an ac- be seen. In any event, it would be a great mistake 
complished fact and will not be reversed; there can to regard the two elements as simply complementary 
be no return to the control of the prophets. But the and neatly balanced forces, or to suppose that ad- 
outcome of that transition, whether continuing life vance can be achieved by some simple and com- 
and growth, or stagnation, or lingering death, is fortable median way.—H. P. V. D. 


On Academic Liberty 


EDUARD HEIMANN#* 


“I know of no country in which there is so little now or ever, innocence can never be proved, and 
independence of mind and real freedom of discus- there are only two catagories of men, the guilty and 
sion as in America... . the suspect. 


“In America the majority raises formidable bar- 
riers around the liberty of opinion—within these 
barriers an author may write what he pleases—but 


But as health requires the proper balance of func- 
tions in the organism, so sanity requires precisely this 
same balance of functions in the social organism. 


woe to him if he goes beyond them. ... He ytelds on : 
at length, overcome by the daily effort which he is he more we must be prepared for a long pull in 
to make, and subsides into silence, as if he felt re- the cold war, which is the other side of “co-exist- 
morse for having spoken the truth... . ence,” the less can we afford to be thrown off balance 

“The majority lives in the perpetual utterance of in a manner which may be tolerable in the violent 
self-applause, and there are certain truths which the effort concentrated on a short span of time. Sanity 
Americans can learn only from strangers or from of community life in general, and in particular the 


experience.’—Tocqueville, Democracy in America, 
1835, quoted from the edition by Phillips Bradley, 
1946, Vol. I, pp. 263-265. 


flexibility and adaptability which is the democratic 
alternative to the explosive violence of more rigid 
systems, are our concern. It need hardly be added 


[I it necessary to justify our concern over the per- that the entire concept of the person and his liberty, 
petuation of intellectual and spiritual freedom? which we proclaim as supreme in democracy and Op- 
In times of internal tension freedom is always in pose to other systems, culminates in the creativity 
jeopardy, and in total conflict, even though cold, of the human spirit ; intellectual and spiritual liberty 
certain limitations are apt to be accepted even by is both end and means. 

those who fully realize the implications. In such I 


perilous times the dangers of espionage and_ sabo- 
tage must surely be taken very seriously, and they 
are not as limited as the numerical weakness of the 
Communist Party in this country might seem to indi- 
cate. But if private citizens begin to feel that they 
should privately engage in aiding the counterespio- 
nage activities of the F.B.I., there is no logical limit 
short of total disintegration of community life and 
every family in it. For there always is a logical 
possibility that a man may be guilty even though no 


one suspects it, or though an investigation has not is f | ‘ 

. . alone p 1€ s : sent ai- 
produced any evidence; he may still be proved guilty ween od a ge : ; auger yank, me r 
: : 1 ; i ae rersary’s streng 7, wh Marxist 
in the future. Nay, while guilt may not be proved, ee ee nn ee ae ee 
ever : inspiration. 

* AUTHOR IN_ THIS ISSUE: Eduard Heimann is a America seems to consider Marxism taboo, some- 
Professor in the Graduate Faculty of the New School for thing to be studied only by would-be-adherents and 
Social Research, New York City, and author of FREEDOM : : e ° : 

AND ORDER. to be avoided by those who hope for normal careers 


But much does not seem to have changed since 
Tocqueville wrote the above lines more than one 
hundred years ago in the book which has ever since 
been recognized as the classic on American democ- 
racy. They should not be shrugged off; the book 
concludes with the prediction that in one hundred 
years two giant states, America founded on liberty 
and Russia founded on force, would confront each 
other across the globe. Let us hope and pray that 
America need not be taught by bitter experience 
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and do not want to make themselves suspect by in- 
tellectual eccentricities. But where do we land when 
a Court of Justices raises the question whether the 
study of the Russian revolution is engaged in out of 
purely intellectual curiosity or as a guide to similar 
action in this country? This drive to conformism 
strangely converges with the prevalent trend of the 
social sciences away from the depth dimension of 
social and intellectual history, which requires under- 
standing of the peculiar life of ideas, to virtuosity 
in handling the laboratory methods of natural science 
and applying them to human and social life. In- 
deed, if scientific progress expands the domain of 
knowledge and control every day, why should we 
still be interested in history, which tnen is hardly 
more than the history of past errors? If scientific 
methods give us certainty, why should we engage 
in interpretative speculation? If natural science 
teaches unambiguous regularities, how can the mind 
of man, which after all is nature, be as ambiguous 
as it appears, and how can the life and development 
of ideas be of such a bewildering variety? We must 
cut through these baffling appearances and establish 
the simplicity of scientific regularity. Is it not true 
that we have invested millions upon millions of dol- 
lars in some four hundred current research pro- 
jects on Soviet Russia to get all the facts, and that 
many hundreds if not thousands of specialists in so- 
cial psychology, clinical psychology, anthropology 
(the science of prehistoric behavior), economics, sta- 
tistics, and all the other aspects of human behavior 
are busy distilling from the millions of words of 
interviews, etc. the composite picture of Russia? 

The thesis to be proved by such researches is that 
a wicked tyranny bullies and manipulates the kindly 
but immature Russian people into submission to a 
program for the enslavement of the world and that 
a full knowledge of the circumstances will enable 
us to use scientific methods for their emancipation. It 
is not necessary that every researcher share this 
conviction. Most of them are specialists in their 
own narrowly circumscribed field and are too modest 
and skeptical to claim judgment on things outside 
their studies: others may know better but prefer 
not to risk their brilliant positions by venting their 
uneasiness (the field is completely commercialized 
and employment is partly on a weekly and even daily 
basis, with rates up to $40 and $50 a day). 

The truth, however, is considerably less com- 
fortable. It is that the fire and drive in the com- 
munist movement, and its uninhibited infamy, are 
due to a pseudo-religious messianic inspiration, 
whose sources are the writings of the Marxist 
fathers; that Marxist dynamics has mobilized the 
dormant weight of Russian national might largely 
formed by one thousand years of Eastern Orthodox 
tradition; and that, for all the ultimate irreconcil- 
ability between Marxist atheistic rationalism and 
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Eastern Christian sacramentalism, they can unite 
for the proximate end of the common struggle 
against Western individualism, which to them is 
Western egotism. But neither Eastern Orthodox 
sacramentalism nor Marxian Messianism are words 
that occur in the vocabulary of our behaviorists and 
their research methods. Nor do they occur in the 
curricula of the great majority of our universities, 
and that is the most serious aspect of our problem. 
Why do they not occur there? 

A noted Roman Catholic scholar, one of those 
foreigners upon whom, according to Tocqueville, it 
devolves to teach America unpopular truths, re- 
marked sometime last year: “They want me to re- 
fute Marx without showing that I have read him.” 
This suggests that the reason for the almost com- 
plete absence of any academic discussion of Marxism 
is not only the illusion about the superiority of 
modern research methods but something infinitely 
worse: fear. For if we are to discuss Marxism we 
must prove in academic terms the superiority of the 
things we stand for over the communist utopia of 
social homogenity and unified efficiency. But this 
requires that something objectively valid be said on 
the academic level about such things as the dignity 
of man, the freedom of the person, and social justice 
in the community—not as pious wishes of individual 
teachers but as the real historical power in the build- 
ing or rebuilding of our institutions. And it requires, 
on the other hand, that both the profundities and the 
absurdities of Communism be properly penetrated. 
All this can be done; but it is truly difficult and it 
is hardly done. But if it is not, the university for- 
feits its right to its name by leaving out from its 
picture of the “universe” the things inconvenient to 
us. That this should arouse the suspicion and curi- 
osity of the young generation would be only natural. 
Regardless of consequences, one must wonder 
whether academic life can survive and is worth pre- 
serving if we dare not face up to our intellectual 
adversary and by our fear suggest his moral su- 
periority ; for he certainly does not fear us. 

Lest there be any misunderstanding: the present 
writer is far from advocating the admission of Com- 
munists or Communism into the curricula of general 
education. In the secondary schools the teacher in- 
evitably has a monopoly of power over the unarmed 
defenseless minds of children; it would be absurd to 
give Communist teachers such power. But academic 
teaching in the liberal university is programatically 
competitive, and the minds of academic students are 
supposed to be braced for independent judgment and 
criticism based on the competent presentation of al- 
ternative points of view. Marxism is a system of 
extraordinarily comprehensive and_ sophisticated 
scholarship and requires to be dealt with on that 
level. Marxist criticism, as any criticism, may still 
be right or have much right in it even though the 





positive solutions offered by the critics are to be 


rejected on valid grounds. The discussion with 
Marxists, whether always pleasant or not, can re- 
fresh our own teachings, and that will do us good. 
If Marxists or Marxism are admitted to and re- 
futed in academic teaching, this and this alone will 
demonstrate our superiority. It does require both 
scholarship and courage. Academic education is 
supposed to be education for freedom, that is, moral 
education, but there is no freedom and no moral edu- 
cation without courage. 


II 


The problem thus is not limited to the discussion 
of Marxism; it is the most general problem of aca- 
demic liberty. Academic liberty nowadays is some- 
thing verbal, without an institutional structure. It is 
not supposed to need any institutional incorporation 
of its own because it now is part of the general 
structure of freedom and democracy, more par- 
ticularly of the freedom of thought and speech. 
A special institutional structure of its own, it is said, 
could only either limit the general freedom in this 
particular case, or add special prerogatives not con- 
sistent with general freedom. 

But as the general structure of democratic free- 
dom is swept by emotions and squeezed by all kinds 
of group pressures, these alien pressures do not stop 
at the academic gates. And if Tocqueville is right 
about the American inclination to self-congratula- 
tion and the resentment which manages to intimi- 
date dissenters, the emotion-charged atmosphere of 
these years cannot fail to bear on the integrity of 
American academic liberty. In this situation it may be 
pertinent to remember the long forgotten principle 
which made academic liberty an institutional struc- 
ture characteristic of and significant in Western 
history. 

The freedom of the intellectual enterprise struggled 
to assert itself in Greek history and was bound to 
clash with the claims of political power. The en- 
counter between the two came to a head in Socrates’ 
trial at the hands of Athenian democracy and ended 
in disaster. Socrates’ greatness shines across the 
ages because he accepted with sublime serenity the 
inevitable tragic outcome. 

It was the middle ages which daringly institution- 
alized the freedom of the spirit as academic liberty. 
The middle ages was not an era of freedom in our 
modern sense; but it was an era of special freedoms 
shaped after the requirements of special functions 
in social life. From the 11th and 12th centuries on 
the university—first Paris and Bologna—was con- 
stituted as a special corporation under its rector; 
it claimed not to be subject to any other sovereign. 
Cap and gown were not trimmings or mummery, 
as they seem to be nowadays, where they are worn 
at graduation from kindergarten; they were the 
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external marks of citizenship in the republic of 
letters. An unruly member of the academic corpora- 
tion, for example a drunk student, could not be 
handled by the political authorities but solely by 
his own superiors, the rector and his provost; all 
ancient universities to this day have their own 
carcer. When the students of the 500-year old 
university of Prague recently demonstrated against 
the Communist coup-d’etat after the death of the 
younger Masaryk, that the Communist-dominated 
police drove them from the streets but did not im- 
mediately dare to pursue them into the university 
buildings roots in medieval tradition. That the 
faculties were outside any regional or national al- 
legiance was a matter of course since the professors 
for the most part were monks and did not change 
their membership in their Order when they followed 
the call to another place; Albertus Magnus of Co- 
logne in Germany and Thomas Aquinas of Aquino in 
Italy went as professors to the University of Paris 
but did not seem in the process to cross any political 
borders. When the states were organized more 
tightly, the rector of the university still used to 
rank with the highest dignitaries in the civilian and 
military hierarchy. 

That which gave the university the courage to 
defy the political authority and claim autonomy was 
the Christian religion. What the university was 
established to teach was the specific meaning and 
correct understanding of the Christian’s responsibility 
before God and men. Such teaching included, to the 
best understanding of the time, the technical knowl- 
edge that was required for a competent discharge 
of the Christian responsibility ; but it was not limited 
to technical studies. What the university was de- 
signed to achieve was the education of “ministers” 
to advise both the ecclesiastical and temporal lords 
and to help them discharge their responsibility, or 
in the later terminology “counselors” for “magis- 
trates,” i.e. governmental officials. If the political 
authority was annoyed by the counsel he received, 
as he surely was often enough, the university would 
insist that the professors had and the illiterate power 
holder had not studied what his Christian re- 
sponsibility demanded him to do, and he had better 
heed the advice. Since the eternal destiny of the 
soul was the most serious concern of the time, all 
the brutality and stupidity of the authorities never 
quite succeeded in suppressing the moral authority 
that was the backbone of academic liberty; more 
and more princes founded universities to provide 
them with responsible, honest, and competent coun- 
selors and ministers. 

Academic liberty thus was the autonomy of the 
academic corporation under the constitutional gov- 
ernment of its rector and professors. The question 
inevitably arises whether the academic corporation 
was really free in our sense of the word? Was it 
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not bound by dogma? It was, and atheism, if there 
was any, could not openly be taught. But it is quite 
doubtful that the university was more dogma-bound 
than our present universities, which tend toward the 
dogmas of atheism, if not in the private conscious- 
ness of the professors, then the more effectively by 
the hidden implications of their teachings, whose 
concepts and methods presuppose the axiom of the 
amorality of scientific reason and on this basis re- 
duce the free and responsible decision of the human 
person to all kinds of biological, psychological, so- 
ciological, and economic laws and manipulations.* 
It does not make any difference whether we speak 
of “dogma”—anathema to science—or of “axioms” 
which are presupposed in scientific reasoning and are 
unverifiable and irrefutable by definition. The point 
is that the Christian university was as free as man’s 
always limited understanding of his time permitted 
it to be. Nor were the university authorities, rector 
and faculty, tyrannical; they were responsible before 
their own enlightened Christian conscience, that is, 
ultimately responsible to the supreme authority, the 
Lord Who resided in a place very near by called 
Heaven and was constantly on the alert to step into 
the fray whenever He deemed it necessary. That 
the defense of the university’s liberty and moral 
authority required courage, and even so failed 
often enough is only natural; there is no moral au- 
thority without courage, and there is no courage 
where there is no possibility of defeat in battle. 


Nowhere else in the world has anything like the 
Christian university and its liberty ever been known. 
Its effects were truly immeasurable. It provided the 
Christian West with honest and competent govern- 
ments, while other civilizations produced armed 
tax-collectors. University education, of course, was 
not perfect and did not make students and govern- 
ments perfect; public responsibility used to be 
tainted by more or less class-bias and tended to stop 
at the borders of the country, without extending to 
the international scene or to the colonies. But even 
today, with the universities largely forfeiting their 
moral prestige, the difference between university- 
educated Western governments and what is called 
government in the other parts of the world strikes 
the eye. It is worth remarking, for example, that 
the leaders of the promising new states, India, 
Pakistan, and Indonesia, are Western-educated while 
those of the older Moslem states are not. 

If an example of the significance of academic 


*This description does not fit the very many small 
Christian colleges in this country, which are often ffowntd 
upon as not quite scientific enough. One may very wétl 
wonder how they manage to filter the secular social scien@es 
through a Christian strainer. But the fact is that somehow 
they manage to do precisely this and may thus be credits 
with a most important contribution to the moral stability 
of the country, in accordance with their program for good 
government and the Christian religion. 
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life in our own time is needed, it is afforded by the 
system of social security, which is not, as is gen- 
erally believed in this country, a product of liberal 
democracy but was elaborated with all technical de- 
tails in the German universities of the 1870s by pro- 
fessors — mostly conservative professors — of the- 
ology, history, political science, law, economics ; was 
enacted by the Bismarckian government in the 1880s 
when the students of those young professors had 
become officials in the government, and was imitated 
(and rounded out) in England in 1911 and in 
America after the great crash of 1933. The occa- 
sion for the German academic initiative had been 
the great crash of 1872—this does not invalidate 
the argument but only confirms that moral respon- 
sibility is aroused by the danger to the life of the 
community, and technical competency knows how 
to go about it in the particular situation. In other 
words technical competency is part of the moral 
responsibility but receives the objectives of technical 
action not from technical studies but from the spe- 
cific moral teachings that derive from the Christian 
inheritance and are accepted as axioms. 

While totalitarianism reduces men to special func- 
tions in a collective operation beyond their control, 
liberal democracy requires an insight into the moral 
structure of life. But most of its universities now 
teach only technicalities. In this country, because 
of the almost complete absence of moral education 
on the academic level, academic liberty has been in- 
distinguishably merged into general political liberty, 
where its special function is lost. In the Continental 
universities the opposite degeneration has taken 
place; academic liberty is here understood as the 
complete sovereignty of the individual professor in 
his own particular field, beyond responsibility to any- 
one inside or outside the university, beyond criticism 
by anyone who is not a specialist in the field, so that 
the faculties as such are deprived of any integrating 
function and are reduced to agencies for the mutual 
insurance of the professors in their privileged posi- 
tions. The authentic meaning of academic liberty 
is not the infallibility of the individual professor, 
but the common responsibility of the academic cor- 
poration as a whole, which puts each member under 
the discipline and moral pressure of academic public 
opinion and puts the academic community as a whole 
under the respectfully watchful but also suspicious 
eye of public opinion in the community at large, 
which remembers that academic wisdom and fore- 
sight have proved right in the past and wonders 
whether they will prove right again. The respect 
in which the university is held is the only sure 
guarantee of academic liberty, and respect is earned 
by moral, not by technical achievement. 

Such responsibilities can be discharged only where 
the university is free to teach and educate as those 
set apart for the business of thinking are driven to 





do by conscience and wisdom. The free republic is 
one thing, but the free university is quite another 
thing. For the free republic is absorbed in the busi- 
ness of everyday life, and in these perilous days more 
than ever absorbed in politics. But the more natural 
and inevitable this is, the more imperative would it 
be to set the university apart, lest it be dragged into 
the emotional fluctuations of everyday life and miss 
its own business, that of thinking in greater pro- 
fundity and wider perspective than those in charge 
of daily decisions can possibly muster. This setting 
apart is the meaning of academic liberty as dis- 
tinguished from general democratic liberty. 

In sum, because academic thinking is quite dif- 
ferent from everyday democratic action, the moral 
responsibility of the university cannot be properly 
discharged without specific academic liberty. On the 
other hand, academic liberty cannot be demanded by 
the university if it persists in developing into a 
purely technical training institution. The claim to 
academic liberty presupposes the highly developed 
and courageously demonstrated sense of moral re- 
sponsibility which includes, but is not exhausted by, 
technical competency, nor should it be confused with 
accidentally held incompetent private opinions on 
things as serious and involved as our moral problems. 

What seems to be essential for the academic lib- 
erty of the modern university is the deliberate 
demonstration of a sense of common moral re- 
sponsibility. In point of fact, there are, in several 
places and in varying form and scope, such co- 
operative intellectual efforts which strive for a bal- 
anced and round understanding through discussion 
and mutual criticism and achieve something that 
may be called an articulate and reasoned academic 
public opinion across the borders of specialized 
fields and the conflicts of methods. This is highly 
encouraging, as it is highly encouraging that some 
older universities have taken a strong and courageous 
stand against conspicuous violations of academic 
liberty anywhere. The old tradition of common dis- 
cipline is not yet dead. The obvious difficulty is that 
there are not available (as these are for example in 
Marxism) standards of value other than those picked 
at random or ad hoc; or in other words, that there 
is no philosophy or theology of society and history 
to give those values a rationally demonstrable dig- 
nity and power. 

In the modern university the skeptic and the 
atheist have the logical advantage, even though the 
contents of their personal moral convictions are, 
for the most part, illegitimately derived from the 
tradition they criticize. In Christian society the 
skeptic and the atheist still have a vital function: to 
warn against bigotry and clericalism. Their teach- 
ings would be needed in the Christian university too, 
for the same purpose. But it is difficult to see how 
the university shall recover its moral competency and 
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authority without recasting, in the mold of. the 
Christian understanding of man and society, the de- 
liberately amoral teachings of the secular social 
sciences. This, however, is a different and even more 
formidable problem.* 


Issues of Intercommunion 


From August 15th to 28th, the Third World Confer- 
ence on Faith and Order is scheduled to convene at 
Lund, Sweden. One of the four major topics for con- 
sideration is “Intercommunion.” As background for that 
discussion, and to introduce our readers to some of the 
issues involved, we are printing this private exchange 
of correspondence between Professor Donald M. Baiilie 
of the University of St. Andrews, chairman of the Faith 
and Order Commission on Intercommunion, and Dr. 
Henry P. Van Dusen.—T ute Epirtors. 


My dear Donald Baillie: 


It is characteristically gracious of you to urge me to 
revise for publication the criticisms of your Commis- 
sion’s Report on Intercommunion, which I ventured to 
make to you in a private letter last summer. 

You will recall that my criticisms are mainly two, 
and that both of them bear upon the heart of the docu- 
ment: 

I. That the Report is seriously incomplete in its his- 
torical account of actual ecumenical practice, and there- 
by gives an inadequate and misleading picture of the 
present situation within the Ecumenical Movement; 

II. That the Report presupposes as axiomatic a defini- 
tion of what constitutes a “church” qualified to observe 
the Lord’s Supper which is by no means universally ac- 
cepted within the ecumenical constituency. 

1. The Report differentiates (pp 24ff) “three pos- 
sible ways which have been seriously suggested of deal- 
ing with the question” of Communion Services at ecu- 
menical gatherings but points out that only one of these 
is a live option—“non-simultaneous Communion Serv- 
ices according to the different traditions.” 

But this analysis fails so much as to mention what 
have in fact been the two “ways” most widely employed 
in recent ecumenical gatherings: 

a. A Communion Service according to the rite of the 
“host Church” to which all members of the ecumenical 
gathering are invited and to which the majority of them 
come so that, in fact, the great bulk of the membership 
of the gathering join in a single participation in the 
Lord’s Supper. 

This was “ecumenical practice” as far back as Edin- 
burgh 1910. The Report of Edinburgh, 1910 records 
that on the Sunday morning of the Conference “there 
was a Communion Service in St. Giles’ Cathedral to 


*For brief provisional statements see “Social Science 
and Natural Science,” in Christianity and Soctety, Winter 
1951/52, and “Ingredients of a Christian’s Decision,” in The 
Role of the Christian Student in the World Struggle, ed. by 
J. Robert Nelson, Haddam House, now in preparation. In 
the volume Religious Perspectives in College Teaching, 
Hoxie N. Fairchild, ed., 1952, the introduction by George F. 
Thomas and the chapters on history by E. Harris Harbison 
and on political science by John H. Hallowell appear to me 
to be excellent. 
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which delegates and other visitors were invited by the 
minister and kirk-session. The invitation was largely 
responded to by members of many denominations and 
different nationalities.” 

As in so many other respects, Edinburgh 1910 set a 
precedent which has been very widely followed in the 
West since. 

No one who was present at the Oxford Conference 
in 1937 is likely to forget the great service of corporate 
Communion on the Sunday morning in St. Mary’s 
Church, with the then Archbishop of Canterbury and a 
group of Anglican bishops officiating, almost the entire 
membership of the Conference in attendance and, I be- 
lieve, all except the Orthodox and some of the Ameri- 
can Southern Baptists very generally communicating. 
If this cannot be described as formally a Communion 
Service “of” the Conference, it was especially arranged 
“for” the Conference, was announced by itself, and was 
regarded by virtually the whole membership as “the” 
Communion Service of the Conference. 

Essentially the same might be said of Amsterdam 
1948. Surely no honest rendering of the facts could 
maintain that the great service in the Nieuwe Kerk 
on the Sunday morning, at which more than a thousand 
persons including representatives of almost every Com- 
munion present actually communicated, stood on a par 
with the Lutheran, Anglican and Orthodox services held 
at various times during the week. 


b. The second omission from the Report’s classifi- 
cation is, however, much more serious—Comumunion 
Services arranged in connection with the official pro- 
grams of ecumenical gatherings and conducted according 
oa variety of rites. 

It has been within the missionary movement and 
among the Younger Churches, however, that this prac- 
tice has been most general. The World Missionary Con- 
ference at Tambaram (Madras) at Christmastide 1938 
will suffice as illustration. The official minutes of the 
International Missionary Council under whose auspices 
this Conference was held record, on page 24 under 
date of December 18: “At 7 a.m. in the Anderson Hall, 
a Communion Service was conducted by Dr. C. Y. 
Cheng and Monsieur Anet after the manner of the Re- 
formed and Free Churches, to which members of all 
churches were invited.” 

Again, on page 26, under date of December 25, the 
minutes read: “At 7 a.m. there was a celebration of the 
Holy Communion in the Anderson Hall according to 
the Anglican rite, to which members of all churches 
were invited.” 

Note that these services were not held in a church 
but in the auditorium where all plenary sessions of the 
Conference were scheduled; that the first of them was 
not conducted according to the rite of a single Commu- 
nion but under the leadership (as at Amsterdam 1948) 
of a number of ordained ministers from several Com- 
munions; and that both are recorded in the official min- 
utes of the Conference. It is difficult te see what mean- 
ing could be given to the phrase “a Communion Service 
of the Conference” beyond what actually transpired at 
Tambaram. 

2. My second criticism deals with basic principle 
rather than with accuracy as to historical fact. 


The Report on Intercommunion, on page 23, says 
“there appears to be general agreement . . . that a body 
like the World Council of Churches or the World’s 
Student Christian Federation must not, as such, hold 
its own Communion Services, because such a body is not 
a Church.’ And again, on page 27, “Nothing must be 
done to obscure the truth that it is Churches and not 
ecumenical committees or conferences that have the 
right to celebrate the Lord’s Supper.” (italics mine). 

But these statements beg the question of what consti- 
tutes “a Church” qualified to observe the Lord’s Sup- 
per. By implication, they assume that a “church” is to 
be found only in a congregation of one of the countless 
historic denominations into which the Church of Christ 
is presently splintered. That is a position which is 
certainly not universally, or anywhere near universally, 
accepted within the Ecumenical Movement. 


I am tempted to give a personal illustration, if it will 
not be regarded as special pleading, merely to make the 
issue as concrete as possible. As you know, I am a 
minister of the Church of Christ ordained to that min- 
istry by the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. I am also a 
member of the faculty of a non-denominational theo- 
iogical seminary and for some years was an officer of 
the Student Christian Movement in the United States. 
As a minister of the Church of Christ, I have con- 
ducted scores of Communion Services at Union Semi- 
nary and in universities and student conferences. Most 
of them have been held, not in churches of any particu- 
lar denomination, but in college chapels or conference 
auditoriums. The Communion Services have been con- 
ducted according to a variety of orders—Presbyterian, 
Episcopal, Methodist, non-denominational and others. 
In many instances, they have been conducted jointly 
by myself and ministers of other Communions than my 
own, including all those just named; and members of 
scores of different denominations have taken communion. 
In no case have they been Communion Services of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. When I myself officiate 
at such services, I certainly do not do so as a minister 
of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., but as a minister 
of the Church of Christ to which we all are ordained. 
By no tortured interpretation could such services be re- 
garded as services of one of the historic denominations, 
i.e. of a “church” in the only sense which appears to 
be recognized by your Report. 

I have given a personal illustration, but hundreds of 
other ministers holding membership within a score of 
member-churches of the World Council would give 
similar testimony. And the practice described prevails 
widely throughout the colleges, seminaries, student and 
other Christian conferences throughout the United 
States, and elsewhere across the world. Even more 
relevant are Services of Communion conducted by chap- 
lains of many denominations in the armed forces of 
many nations. Is the Commission on Intercommunion 
prepared to declare that these are not true services of 
the Lord’s Supper ? 

I venture to raise these points, and to press them so 
insistently, because I believe that the Report on Inter- 
communion disregards the convictions of a large, and 
rapidly growing, section of the World Council consti- 
tuency for which it professes to speak. If an effort 
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should be made at Lund to assume as axiomatic the po- 
sition taken in the Report on Intercommunion and to 
impose it on the World Council, I cannot but believe 
that the Lund Conference, rather than furthering the 
cause of Christian Unity, will in fact set it back irre- 
trievably. For the position of this Report cannot claim 
universal acceptance throughout the Faith and Order 
constituency, and any assumption to that effect can only 
have disastrous consequences. 
Henry P. Van Dusen 

New York City 


My dear Pitney Van Dusen: 

Thank you very much for your admirably clear and 
trenchant letter about the Report on Intercommunion. 
I have already said to you that I think it a good thing, 
in view of our preparation for the Lund Conference, 
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that you have written such a letter, because it sharpens WCA 


certain controversial issues that may arise. I may also 
say that your original letter came to me as a complete 
surprise. Your criticisms are directed solely to one sec- 
tion of the Report, Section VII on “The Problem oj | 
Communion Services at Ecumenical Gatherings.” But, 
while the membership of our Commission was widely 
representative (Anglican, Presbyterian, Congregation. | 
alist, Baptist, Lutheran, Orthodox, etc.), and we had 
plenty of discussion, even of that section, there was } 
never, so far as I can remember, any controversy at all 
on the points you mention. ) 
I am not going to try in this note to traverse the | 
ground again in a full discussion, but will merely make 
some brief observations— 
(1) I feel sure that if we had received your com- 
ments before our Report was finally revised, we would 
have expressed some things a little differently, and so 
obviated certain criticisms. In particular, I feel that we 
ought to have made more explicit and emphatic refer- 
ence to the great Communion Services that have been 
held at large ecumenical gatherings such as Amsterdam 
1948, and recognized their deep significance, even if | 


~ 


cannot admit that they are not covered in principle by * 


what is said in Section VII of the Report. 


(2) As regards your account of what has been done 
in this matter at the great ecumenical gatherings. The | 
issue between us is not so much a question of the his- 
torical facts as of the interpretation of the facts. And ) 
I very much question whether your interpretation of the 
facts is correct. Certainly it is not the only interpre- 
tation, and it should be compared with the very different 
account given by The Rev. Oliver Tomkins in his his- ) 
torical chapter on “Intercommunion in the Ecumenical 
Movement” in the composite volume we have recently 
edited, entitled Jntercommunion. 


(3) As regards the further question of theological | 
principle, the question what kind of body constitutes 


~ 


“a church” qualified to observe the sacrament of the ) 


Lord’s Supper, I cannot here embark upon a general 
theological discussion of that large issue, nor would 
I presume to discuss or to question what is done when 
the sacrament is celebrated in Union Seminary Chapel. 
But surely it is plain that a body like the World Coun- 
cil of Churches cannot be regarded as “a church’’ for 


the purpose of celebrating the sacrament, since it is 


definitely composed of churches which are not all in 
communion, or even inter-communion, with each other, 
and the individual members of any one of its Assemblies 
cannot all meet together as communicants at the Lord’s 
Table. 

I need hardly say that I, as a Presbyterian, agree 
with you in favoring the principle of intercommunion 
all round; but that is not the point. The Report had to 
deal with the actual situation. And I do not think it 
failed to emphasize the pain and scandal of the situation. 
If your letter and the discussion it arouses help the 
Lund Conference to realize more fully this pain and 
scandal, and to drive it home upon the conscience of 
the churches, it will not have been in vain. 

D. M. BatILiie 


St. ANDREW’s, SCOTLAND 
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